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IDENTIFICATION. Mothers all over the world can see themse' 
in this scene. One third of the world’s children go to bed hun: ; 
every night. Every child has the right to health and a proper di ef 





Letters in 
the Crib 


Faith, Hope, Prosperity at Work 


BY FRANCIS X. 


@ HERE is a typical letter found in 
the crib at Christmas. _ 

“To the Infant Jesus, three peti- 
tions: (1) Please grant that your holy 
Church may flourish throughout the 
world. (2) Please grant peace to 
the world. (3) Please bestow upon 
my family the graces they need.” 

Next is a child’s letter to Jesus: 
“Grant that my papa may quickly 
believe.” 

These were among a great batch 
of letters addressed to Our Lord ‘in 
the manger at Clear Water, For- 
mosa. I read most of them. The only 
material gift they asked for was good 
health. The great majority asked 
for peace, the gift of faith, pro- 
tection for parents, relatives and 
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friends on the mainland and a 
return to their old homes. 

After Epiphany the requests will 
be totaled up, written out on one 
large sheet and placed under the 
altar — carried from Bethlehem to 
Calvary. The intentions will be in- 
cluded in every Mass offered during 
the year. 


NINE-YEAR-OLD Joseph Ts’ai is the 
oldest son in a family of five who 
were baptized the Sunday before 
Christmas. They really have the 
faith. Just to prove how deep it 
is, Joseph came around the other 
morning for medicine. Not for him- 
self nor any of his family. One of 
their chickens was sick. 


I 








New Christians believe the priest 
can do anything. But never before 
was I called upon to act as veter- 
inarian. “Here,” I said, handing 
him an aspirin tablet, “give her 
this to take.” 

To my aston- 
ishment, Joseph 
came in the next 


Our address? It’s easy! 


Next morning I hardly knew him, 
He was a new man — must have 
spent the whole night picking out 
the best clothes. Thereafter he acted 
as though he didn’t want to soil 
them. 

So I sorely 
missed Prosper- 
ity, and was 





morning with 
an egg. ““The 
chicken recov- 
ered, shen fu,” 
he said. “This 
morning she 
laid this. My mother said for me 
to give it to you.” 

It’s wonderful what good works 
and faith can do! 


TWO MONTHS before Christmas, 
Prosperity departed from Clear 
Water. I was very sorry to see him 
go. In over twenty years of watch- 
ing houseboys come and go — espe- 
cially go — I can truthfully say that 
this one was really worth more than 
his weight in rice on any pay day. 

Prosperity was summoned to Tai- 
pei by his father to take over the 
noodle stand which his younger 
brother left to join the army. Three 
different houseboys have passed in 
review since then. All seemed to re- 
frain from work on the theory that 
dust is not meant to be disturbed, 
regardless of where it settles. 

One of the trio came on the scene 
the day before we were to pass out 
clothing collected in the United 
States for the missions. The only 
place for him to sleep was in the 
room with the clothes. 
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losing my faith 
in Santa Claus, 
when who 
should walk in 
a couple of days 
before Christ- 
mas but Granny Lin with the news 
that Prosperity’s wife had returned 
from Taipei. To make a long story 
short, Prosperity was having noodle 
trouble and Granny Lin, who acts 
as a sort of go-between for all of 
Clear Water, was wondering wheth- 
er he could have his old job back. 

“Well,” I pretended, “‘it’s rather 
hard to let Martin go.” 

Martin, in truth, had threatened 
to walk out before Christmas when 
the strings of firecrackers arrived. 
He realized that they were destined 
to be shot off after midnight Mass, 
and nobody but he would have to 
pick up the debris. 

“He left the overcoat you loaned 
him at home,” remarked Granny 
Lin, ‘‘on his last day off.” 

No better proof could be offered 
that Martin was going to take it on 
the lam very shortly after pay day. 
Therefore I told the old lady what 
she already knew — that the job 
was open. With the return of Pros- 
perity, it should be a bright and 
happy New Year in Clear Water. gm 
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Father MARK TENNIEN, of Pittsford, Vt., building a new, 
and different-style church in Kuwana, Japan. He looked 
at thousands of rocks to find one to hold his circular 
altar table and finally located the one he wanted on the 
south shore of Japan where sea and sand over the many 
centuries sculptured it in a way no man could duplicate. 
The altar will be in the center of the church with the 
faithful gathered on all sides. 


* * * 


Father JAMES COURNEEN had an airplane ride 
he will not soon forget. The Rochester padre 
was in an AT-6 when the plane began looping 
when the aileron cable broke. The pilot was 
finally able to land in a field and fix the 
cable. Then he had to borrow a flashlight to 
make a night landing in Santa Cruz} 


* * * 


La Voz, Catholic newspaper of Puno, Peru, has been s0 
well received that its founder, Father VINCENT T. MALLON 
(Brooklyn, N.Y.) plans to publish it every two weeks 
instead of monthly .. . Puno, incidentally, is heaven 
for lawyers. The town has 25,000 people and 290 lawyers. 
No one has social standing if he isn't engaged in a law- 
suit . . . Bishop ADOLPH PASCHANG, of Martinsburg, Mo., 
seriously i111 in a Hong Kong hospital. 


* * * 


Coming in our next issue: a picture story 
of Japan's women pearl divers; a profile by 
Father THOMAS McGOVERN on Julius Nyerere, the 
rising young Catholic African leader; and the 
story of an American priest who has gone to 
live among rag pickers . .. A blessed and 
holy Christmas to all our Maryknoll friends} 


* * * 


Newspapers in Free China (Formosa) are not inhibited as 
those of the West. When speaking of the Russian leader, 
they always refer to him as "Krushchev the demon" or as 
"the drunken Krushchev demon" . . . Father BILL KRUEGLER 
(Troy, N.Y.) arrived in Remanso, Bolivia, after six-hour 
horseback ride through floods from Puerto Pailas only to 
be immediately followed by a man from that latter town 
asking him to return to attend an ill old man. He did. 


















Brother Albert plans out 
the day’s work with fore- 
man whom he has trained. 





7 Spending a day with 
: Brother Albert— Builder 


Pictures and text by William Richardson, M.M. 


@ BUILDER, baker, candlestick 
maker — like the nursery rhyme, 
Brother Albert Staubli is a Jack-of- 
4 all-trades, but he really shines as a 
ae church builder. In the last seven 
' years on Formosa, Brother Albert 
has designed and built twenty 
churches, rectories and convents. 
Stocky, square-jawed Albert 
Staubli came to Maryknoll from his 
native Saint Gallen, Switzerland, 
forty-two years ago as a young 
apprentice carpenter. In 1921, after 
joining the Maryknoll Brothers, he 
sailed for China and the beginning 
of a thirty-eight-year career of mis- 
sion building. 
In China, young Brother Albert 
broadened his carpentry to include 




















His principal project on 
Formosa was the building 
and design of this church. 





















Breakfast is a hearty 
meal. Brother Albert 
likes Chinese cooking. 





teaching, directing an industrial 
school and finally architecture. He 
designed and built many churches 
and schools in South China, but 
his most widely-known accomplish- 
ments are the large Maryknoll house 





He directs a wood carver to 
imitate the beautiful work 
of skilled Italian artists. * 


No matter how busy, Brother 
always finds time for his 
prayers and Little Office. 













Haircut, Formosan-style, is 
given on the mission porch. 











He keeps a watchful eye on 
every step of his building. 





Back at the drawing board, 
Brother plots a new design. 


Since he often lives alone 
while building, he has be- 
come an outstanding cook. 
































The kiosk at Maryknoll’s 
headquarters was built on 
one of his furloughs home. 





One of Brother’s earliest 
buildings was this chapel 
built in Kongmoon, China. 


The procathedral in Tai- 
chung, Formosa, has been 
praised for its simplicity. 


and the mammoth Maryknoll Sis- 
ters’ Convent School in Hong Kong. 
Brother Albert was arrested by 
the Communists, subjected to phys- 
ical indignities and finally exiled 
after a public trial. In 1952 he was 
sent to Formosa to assist in the de- 
velopment of a new mission area. 
His crowning achievement there is 
the beautiful new procathedral in 
Taichung City. 

Brother Albert likes nothing bet- 
ter than to relax at night with his 
pipe and a detective story. But 
progress is being made so rapidly 
on Formosa that these evenings he 
must stay at his drawing board. gy @ 
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Day’s end finds Brother Albert enjoying his pipe and a 
detective story — a luxury often denied by late work. 
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A LEGEND 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


@ ONCE upon a time in the beautiful 
gardens of Paradise there was a lit- 
tle angel who spent his day play- 
ing. Occasionally he would stop 
playing and would run to peep out 
over the banister of heaven to look 
down on the earth. He could see 
very little of the earth... it was 
‘so tiny and so far away! 

One day it happened that Our 
Lady passed by, at the precise 
moment when the little angel was 
contemplating the earth. 

“What are you doing here, little 
angel?”’ asked Our Lady. 

The little angel turned quickly, 
blushed like a tomato and lowered 
his head in embarrassment. 

“What are you doing here?”’ re- 
peated Our Lady, so softly that the 
little angel armed himself with 
courage and whispered: 


“I would like so much to go down ° 


” 


to earth. ... 

““Go down to earth? Perhaps you 
are not happy here?” 

“Yes, yes, Mother Queen,” an- 
swered the angel, “I am very well 
off here, but I would like to visit 
the earth when the Baby Jesus goes 
down at Christmastime. Other an- 
gels tell me that on earth there are 
little children who resemble me. 
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I would like to see them and give 
them toys.” 

The next day the little angel’s 
name appeared on the list of angels 
who were to accompany the Infant 
Jesus on His visit to earth. He spent 
many hours flying about from one 
star to another, because it was nec- 
essary to strengthen his wings for 
the great trip. 

Then on the day before Christmas, 
Our Lady filled the little angel’s 
basket with exquisite sweets and 
toys of undreamed loveliness. . . . 

When the blue of the sky began 
to darken with the coming of night, 
the stars lit up one by one. Then 
someone took the little angel by the 
hand, and he glided softly toward 
the earth. 

The Infant Jesus flew without 
wings and His flight was ever so 
much more graceful than that of the 
angels. Following Him came all the 
others, loaded down with gifts. As 
they flew through the spacious blue, 
the stars that floated behind them 
were like an ocean of golden dust. 

The earth was becoming larger 
and larger! The little angel began 
to distinguish things a little better: 
the sea full of waves; the huge 
mountains swept clean by winter 
winds; a wood of pine trees, their 
black silhouettes against the white 
snow; a little farther on, a steep 
hill, a church, a bell tower, a poor 
little Mexican village, very poor... . 
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It was here, then, that the Infant 
Jesus said to the little angel: “Now 
you have flown far enough. Go 
down to this little mission village 
where there are good little children 
who resemble you and who love Me 
very much. You will give them a lit- 
tle kiss for Me, very gently so as not 
to awaken them; then you will leave 
them toys, bonbons, fruits and other 
sweets. When you see the first star 
beginning to disappear in the sky, 
you must return to heaven....” 

The little angel promised to do 
just what he was told and the Infant 
Jesus left him, repeating: 

“Don’t be late. Remember, when 
the first star begins to fade....” 

The sound of many wings in the 
air diminished. He was alone. The 
little angel traveled everywhere, 
and he found many little children 
sleeping in their cribs and they 
were very beautiful. 











In their faces he could see whether 
they had been good or bad. To the 
-good ones he would give a kiss from 
Jesus, and on the foreheads of the 
bad ones he would let fall a tear. 


When the 
first star be- 
gan to dim its All pray 
light, he had 

given out all for 
the toys in his 
basket; the 
visit to earth 
was coming to 
a close. He was a little tired but 
very happy, so spreading his wings 
he rose toward heaven. 

But as he was rising, there at the 
edge of the road, behind the dry 
branches of the trees, he saw a lit- 
tle house so dark and gloomy that 
he had overlooked it. His heart was 
filled with compassion. 

With a flip of his wings he reached 
the house and peeked through a 
crack in the adobe wall. He could 
see a little child, covered with an 
oid blanket, sleeping on a pile of 
dry leaves and shivering with cold. 

He was a good child, a very good 
child, who said his prayers every 
day, performed all his duties and, 
whenever he could, helped his poor 
mother. It was many days since his 
mother had had even a piece of 
wood with which to light a fire, heat 
water and make a little soup with the 
crumbs of bread she had received. 
At this moment she was at Midnight 
Mass, asking the Infant Jesus to 
help her get wood to make a fire so 
she could keep her little son warm. 

The little angel felt big tears run- 
ning down his cheeks. He had noth- 
ing left, nothing. Only little pieces 
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Bere sone 
to the Prince of Peace 





of colored paper, and some silver 
string. ... 

The little angel thought and 
thought, weeping all the while, 
Suddenly, he had a marvelous idea! 
Dropping his 
basket on the 
floor, he hur- 
ried out to- 
wards the first 
star that was 
glittering just 
above him. A 
moment later 
he returned, carrying the radiant 
star with great care in his fat little 
hands. He placed it in the center of 
the chimney, in the ashes beneath 
the kettle. Immediately the house 
was illuminated by the star’s soft 
and comforting light; the kettle 
began to boil and from it came a 
delicious odor. 

The little angel gazed upon that 
warm and enchanting scene and, 
gathering up his basket, kissed the 
little one with such enthusiasm that 
he woke up with a start. The little 
angel escaped so quickly through 
the adobe wall that the child saw 
only his wing tips. . 

When his mother came in and 
saw the star, she was struck dumb 
with surprise. The child in telling 
her what had happened, pointed to 
the crack in the wall and said: “It 
seems to me that an angel flew 
through there. I believe I saw the 
tip of his wing, but I might have 
been dreaming.” 

The little angel flew very quickly. 
Very, very quickly, for dawn was be- 
ginning to appear. When he reached 
Paradise, all the other angels had 
already gathered at the entrance. 
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“What happened to you, little 
angel?” asked the Infant Jesus, lov- 
ingly reproaching him. The little 
angel saw the smile on the face of 
Jesus and, knowing He was not 
angry, he passed along into heaven. 
As he went through the door he 
took a look at the pathway over 
which he had just flown. Then he 
began to tremble. Far off there, in 
the great mantle of night where the 
stars shone brightly, there was a 
vacancy, an empty space. A star was 
missing — the one he had stolen! 

Without doubt the Infant Jesus 
had not noticed it, but God Our 
Lord would certainly see it and with 
a solemn voice would ask: Who has 
done this? And he was the guilty one! 

He sat there on the last step, sob- 
bing and motionless despite St. 
Peter’s insistence that he come in- 
side and let him close the door. His 
crying attracted the attention of 
Our Lady, who does not wish any 
one to weep in heaven. 

Because his tears prevented him 
from speaking, he could only make 
a sad gesture and point to the empty 
space in the sky. Our Lady under- 
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stood everything. She who sees all, 
saw without doubt the little mission 
child and his mother, warming 
themselves and eating their nourish- 
ing soup. She smiled more beauti- 
fully than ever and, taking one of the 
stars from her mantle, she placed it 
in the hands of the little angel. 

“Go, go quickly and put it there. 
I'll wait for you... .” 

While the little angel descended, 
Our Lady blessed his wings so that 
he might fly more quickly. A few 
moments later he returned, over- 
whelmed with joy and entered into 
heaven with Our Lady. 

The star from Our Lady’s mantle 
was more brilliant than all the 
other stars — so beautiful, spar- 
kling so brightly. God must have 
noticed it, but He said nothing. 

But the people in the mission vil- 
lage all noticed it the following 
morning and decided to call it The 
Morning Star. It is the first one to 
shine each evening and the last to 
disappear each morning. It is 
larger and more beautiful than all 
the other stars, because it is the 
star of Our Lady. ae 
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Many of Little Kowloon’s 100,000 refugees live in “‘seven-story mountains.” 


A PROBLEM OF PEOPLE 


@ THE PicTuRES on these and the 
following pages were made during 
the filming of a new Maryknoll 
movie, .4 Problem of People. The film 
represents part of Maryknoll’s pro- 
motion in behalf of the Internation- 
al Refugee Year, and tells the story 
of what Maryknoll missioners have 
done for the Hong Kong refugees. 

In the last thirty years, over 150 
million people have been driven 
from their homes. In fact, one third 


of these refugees have been made 
homeless since the end of World 
War II, mostly through Commu- 
nist persecution. 

No one is sure of the exact num- 
ber of refugees in Hong Kong but 
the figure approximates two million. 
This vast mass of people chose pov- 
erty in the free world in preference 
to a life of slavery in Red China. 
The story of their integration and 
rehabilitation is a dramatic one. 


Father William Mulcahy, Framingham, Mass., serves God in Little Kowloon. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MORGAN VITTENGL, M.M. 
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Monsignor Romaniello explains his noodle project to Cardinal Agagianian. 


eh, 


Father Cyril Hirst, of Philadelphia, 
listens to another: talei:ef urgency. 
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RELIEF. When the Maryknollers 
first went into the new refugee areas 
of Hong Kong, they found poverty 
and great hopelessness. The first 
problem they had to tackle was 
emergency relief. Tons of clothing 
and food were rushed to Hong Kong 
by Catholic Relief Services and dis- 
tributed through the temporary re- 
lief centers the missioners had set up. 
Jobs building roads,drainage ditches 
and permanent mission centers were 
created for refugee laborers. Some 
refugees were given small loans to 
start them in business and on the 
way to self-support. Only when the 
emergency conditions were cared 
for, could the Maryknollers turn to 
more permanent solutions for the 
many problems that faced them. 
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HOUSING. Many refugees were liv- 
ing on the streets — huddled in door- 
ways or under platforms. Others 
covered the bleak Hong Kong hill- 
sides with shacks made from bits of 
wood and tin. The shack colonies 
had no sanitation and were a threat 
to the health and safety of the col- 
ony. In one fire, 76,000 people 
were left homeless. The missioners 
studied the problem. Hong Kong’s 
granite hills offered materials and 
there was plenty of labor. A simple 
cottage was designed, costing less 
than $200. Soon large-scale build- 
ing was begun. To date, Mary- 
knollers have been responsible for 
building some 2,500 houses for refu- 
gees. Each house has sanitation 
and electricity, and is also safe. 
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Father Michael McKeirnan, of Pome- 
roy, Wash., welcomes new refugees. 
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Father Arthur Dempsey, of Peekskill, 
N. Y. (left), and his typical school, 


EDUCATION. The sudden influx of 
refugees overwhelmed the educa- 
tional facilities of the colony. The 
refugee children were left to wander 
the streets. The missioners began 
schools in temporary buildings until 
help from the government and from 4 
friends in America made it possible {e. 
to build modern schools. Today | 
each mission center has one or more | 
large permanent schools, and now 
high schools are being built. 

The work that has been done in 
Hong Kong shows what is possible 
for refugees everywhere when dedi- | 
cated men and responsible govern- 
ment work closely together. 8 
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powdered milk — 



















Christmas 


Many wise men saw the star; 


only a few followed it. 
BY DONALD J. SHEEHAN, M.M. 


@ ir was Christmas Eve. The hush 
of nightfall had quieted the noise 
of the day’s activities in the small 
village of Tahu, which nestles under 
a mountain range of northcentral 
Formosa. I had come to Tahu to 
celebrate Midnight Mass. Earlier in 
the day, the pastor had journeyed 
into the mountains above Tahu, to 
spend Christmas at a mission sta- 
tion with his Catholic aborigines. 
As I leisurely strolled through the 
mission compound, I realized that 
my thoughts about the feast of 
Christmas were overcast with a 
feeling of depression. This was my 
first Christmas on the missions. I 
wondered if this gloom might not 
be homesickness. But though this 
was my first Christmas in a foreign 
land, it was not the first Christmas 
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I had spent separated from my 
family. I knew I could not attrib. 
ute my feeling of depression merely 
to homesickness. 

At that moment the sharp noise 
of exploding firecrackers outside a 


we = 
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pagan temple broke my reverie. 
This reminded me of the pagan 


environment in which I was now | 


living. On Formosa, the feast cele- 
brating the birthday of Our Lord 
receives little notice, except from a 
relatively small number of Chris- 
tians. This, I thought, could per- 
haps be what I was pining for — a 
Christian environment. And if such 
was the case, should I not accustom 


~— 


myself to this pagan environment, | 


to this “lack of the Christmas 
spirit,” in order to be able to work 
successfully as a missioner? 
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Satisfied with this solution, I 
continued my walk. Overhead the 
sky was like a distant, faintly illu- 
minated Christmas tree, with a 
> myriad of twinkling stars as orna- 
ments. My thoughts returned to my 
last Christmas at home. At the 
Midnight Mass, the theme of my 
sermon had been that insofar as we 
shall fail to bring forth Christ in 
men, Christmas would be a failure. 
Reflecting on that thought on this 
Christmas Eve, those words had for 
me a new and deeper meaning. If 
this Christmas seemed a failure, it 
was because I was forgetting what 
I had preached to others. 

As I stood under the canopy of 
stars, how vividly the words of my 
sermon on that previous Christmas 
recurred to me. “I am sure many 
more wise men saw the star in the 
heavens that would lead them to 
the stable than the mere handful 
who followed its guiding light to the 
Infant. Many saw it; a few followed 
it.” Before leaving the pulpit, I 
had asked the Catholics gathered 
at that Mass: “Will we have the 
generosity to be the stars of Beth- 








lehem that God desires us to be, 

luminaries shining bright with love 

of God and zeal to bring others to 

a knowledge and love of our Sav- 

iour?” On this Christmas, one year 
later, I answered that question. 
With my answer, I found an inner, 
spiritual happiness that dissolved 
my former gloom. 

Though other churches were per- 
haps much more imposing settings 
for the Sacrifice on Christmas than 
the mission chapel at Tahu, I am 
sure no priest’s joy could have 

’ been greater than mine. aa 
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We all have those 
moments — and one 
of them could be 
when it comes time 
to make our will. 
The person with a 
**little’’ says, “Why?” 
The person with 
**much” says, “Not yet.’ 


But! 

when God calls, 
courts of law wait for 
no man. And what you 
could so easily have 
done for yourself, is 
done by others. 


The Result: Some loved 
one may be hurt because 
of your neglect. 
Act now — make your 
will — and remember: 








_] your family 
| your diocese 
"] your charities 
| your missions 


Let us help you. 
Write today for free 
will booklet. 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your will 
booklet, What Only You Can Do. 


Name. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S 
TRAINING INSTITUTE] 


FOR MARYKNOLL BROTHERS 





Hit 
hf 


Father Sheridan, director, with Brothers De Paul and Joseph 
stand before the school that aims to form mission specialists. 





- GETTING 
READY 





Brother Stanley learns to operate a 
small offset press used on missions. 


gsoME thirty young Maryknoll 
Brothers are undergoing specialized 
training at the new Saint Joseph’s 
Training Institute at Maryknoll, 
New York. The courses that they 
study include carpentry, mechanics, 
masonry, electricity and printing. 
“The Training Institute is a rec- 
ognition of the need for specialists 
in the missions,”’ says Father Robert 
E. Sheridan, the Institute director. 
“The work of the mission Brother 
is to improve the economic and 
social life of people in underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. We want 
the Maryknoll Brothers as well 
trained for this task as possible.” 
The Institute training for Mary- 
knoll Brothers follows training given 
in their postulancy and novitiate. 
In all, candidates receive four and 
a half years’ training before they 
become permanent Brothers. gm 


Electricity is also taught. Brother 
Quentin repairs a lighting fixture. 








Masonry and carpentry are important subjects. Brother Roger (above) 
instructs Brothers Simeon and Sergio. Brother De Paul (below) explains 


a few points about repairing jeep motors to Brothers Simeon and Joseph. 
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What He Does—You Do... 


when you sponsor a Maryknoll missioner 


When-a Maryknoller goes to the 
missions you can “go” with him as 
his sponsor. In his efforts to win 
souls to Christ, you can be at his 
side; you can rejoice with him 
when he wins converts; you can be 


happy as his congregation grows 
year after year. By sharing in his 
work, you share also in his rewards. 

It takes only $1.00 a day to 
support him — to keep him going! 
Try it for a few months! 


Maryknoll Fathers / Maryknoll, N. Y. — 
Dear Maryknoll Fathers, 
While I can, I would like to give $........ a month toward the $30 or more needed 


monthly for the support of a Maryknoll missioner. Please send me a monthly reminder. 
I understand that this does not obligate me in any way, that I may discontinue at any 


time, and that it should not interfere with parish or personal obligations. 















What Maryknoll Means to Me 


A Filipina teen-ager’s tribute to what you help us do for her, 


BY SOLEDAD P. REGALDO 


@ Lastsemestral vacation my friends 
and I decided to walk along Estaca, 
a narrow street in Pakil, Laguna, 
Philippines. This street is the only 
way to Pakil Elementary School 
and to the only Catholic school in 
our area, the Maryknoll Fathers’ 
High School. We passed by the 
Maryknoll buildings: the school, 
the Sisters’ convent and the Father 
Regan Hall. It seemed that all of 
this was calling me. 

If you hear someone call your 
name, what do you do? Of course 
you look around and find out who 
wants your service, your smile or a 
greeting. We often receive telephone 
calls; we answer them with yes or 
no. Are you not happy when some- 
one remembers to call on you? I felt 
Maryknoll calling me and this is 
my answer. 

It was sunset. We perceived the 
beauty of nature as the calm of sun- 
set lent its rays to the green moun- 
tains of Sierra Madre, the empty 
and broad expanse of Laguna de 
Bav and the vast ricefields. I gazed 
as the rays of the sun gave an artis- 
tic, a crystal and a colorful beauty 
to the vicinity. I looked around and 
I saw the Maryknoll buildings. 

Almost four years ago the land 
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where the Maryknoll buildings 
stand was mere ricefields. This was 
a place for our farmers to plant 
palay, which is a part of our subsis- 
tence. The same site was the cara- 
baos’ “recreation fields.” I say this 
because Filipino carabaos usually 
stay in the muddy fields when their 
masters are at rest. Carabaos are 
friends of our farmers as tractors 
are for American farmers. Now 
these sites —- mostly donated by 
the Maulawin family of Pakil — 
belong to Maryknoll. 

It was almost Angelus time, and 
we decided to go home. In most 
Filipino families it is customary to 
be home before the church bells toll 
the Angelus. We left the shores of 
Laguna de Bay. We passed again the 
Maryknoll Fathers’ High School. 

We were so fascinated by the 
beauty of the sunset that none of 
us dared to break the stillness of 
the air. We reached home, and still 
there was silence among us. The 
reminiscence of the Maryknoll mis- 
sion came back to me. 

It was the first week of November, 
1952, when we first met the Mary- 
knoll Fathers. Father Joseph W. 
Regan, Regional Superior of the 
Maryknoll Fathers in the Philip- 
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pines, was accompanied by Father 
Richard S. Mershon, who later took 
charge of the Pakil parish. Now that 
he is gone, Father John Lennon is 
astor. 

Father Joseph Regan and his mis- 
sioners saw that the children of 
Laguna needed a Catholic school to 
bring Christ’s name and grace to all. 
And so they planned the Maryknoll 
Fathers’ High School. Father Mer- 
shon and Father Raymond Grundt- 
ner showed their talents in carpen- 
try when the school was being built. 
Many carpenters were hired to build 
the school. Father Edward Flem- 
ing did most of the painting when a 
part of the school was finished. 

On June 13, 1955 the Maryknoll 
Fathers’ High School began its 
classes with a total enrollment of 
94. This was the first year of high 
school. Father Regan was the prin- 
cipal; Miss Elisa M. Santos, Miss 
Angelita Gallardo, Father Richard 
Mershon and Father Raymond 
Grundtner composed the faculty. 

During the year 1956 the school 
consisted of the first and second 





years of high school, with a total 
enrollment of 213. That same sum- 
mer the Maryknoll Sisters came to 
stay in Pakil. They are Sister Car- 
men Dolores, the principal, Sister 
Mary Anne William, moderator of 
the school paper, and Sister Mary 
Joseph Regis, sodality moderator. 

During the year 1957-1958, the 
school had three years of high 
school, and the enrollment was 337. 
This year the school has 387 students 
and the faculty also includes Sister 
Mary Rhoda. This year also will 
mark the first graduation of the 
Maryknoll Fathers’ High School. 

I reached home. We prayed the 
Angelus, yet the thoughts about 
Maryknoll still lingered in my 
mind. I promised myself to write 
something about the good works of 
our Maryknoll missioners. 

My sincerest gratitude goes to 
those who help Maryknoll to bring 
Christ’s name and grace to all. The 
Maryknoll Fathers’ High School in 
the Philippines is just one of the 
fruits of the generosity of Mary- - 
knoll benefactors. | 


The only Catholic high school in the area drew 387 students last year. 
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What better combination could you 
ask for in this life? You put your 
money to work for God and souls 
and at the same time receive a good 
interest rate on the amount you 
invest. A Maryknoll Annuity is 


SAFE — SOUND — SURE! 
A Maryknoll Annuity is: 


1 — a contract made with Mary- 
knoll to pay a fixed annual 


Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers, 


Please send me your free booklet; How to Keep 


While Giving. 


A GOOD COMBINATION! 


e 
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A Maryknoll Annuity 
helps you while 


helping the missions 


lifelong income in exchange 
for a money gift. 

2 — guaranteed by the integrity of 
Maryknoll. 

3 — protected by the state of New 
York because Maryknoll An- 
nuities are regulated by New 
York law. 

Why not look into this double- 

benefit plan? Send today for 

free annuity booklet. 
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* Nothing to Bat on Christmas 


BY WILLIAM R. BOOTH, M.M. 


g His name is Don Bosco. He is 50 years old. He has a wife, but 
no children. He travels on crutches, because he has only one leg. 

He is a refugee from North Korea. Formerly a member of 
Father Leo Sweeney’s home for the aged, orphans, cripples and 
homeless people in Chinnampo, North Korea, he was baptized 
by Father Sweeney and given the name, Don Bosco, in honor of 
the great saint of charity. Uprooted by communism, he made his 
way — don’t ask me how -—— to asylum in South Korea. 

He lives with his wife in an unheated shack. He makes his liv- 
ing, such as it is, repairing shoes. His shop, winter and summer, 
is a seat in the open air by the side of a path that leads to the 
market. Despite his handicap, Don Bosco attends daily Mass, 
and often makes a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 

On Christmas Day, Don Bosco and his wife had nothing to eat. 
They had no food and no money to buy food. 

But what impressed me, when later I heard the story, was the 
fact that this good man of normally cheerful disposition did not 
feel sorry for himself. He was sorely concerned for four fatherless 
children who lived with their widowed mother in the shack next 
door, and who also had nothing to eat on Christmas Day. These 
children are the special concern of Don Bosco, because in his 
spare time he teaches them catechism. His face lights up when he 
tells how eagerly they listen to his words. 

It was not until after New Year’s Day and during the severe 
cold spell that suddenly struck the city of Seoul, that I learned 
of the plight of Don Bosco and his little friends. Upon investiga- 
tion, I discovered that not only was there no food, but neither 
were there any bedclothes in the unheated shacks. 

What to do? Get in touch with Monsignor George Carroll, 
M.M., Administrator of the Relief Work of the National Catholic 
Welfare Services in South Korea. Don Bosco, his wife and little 
protegees now are eating again, and are sleeping warmly under 
cotton stuffed comforters contributed by Catholics of the United 
States, through the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Sometimes it is good to know what your dollar cando. gm 
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This Could Be 
you! 








WHEN HE DECIDED to become 
a missioner, he was an average 
young man blessed by God with 
average intelligence, good health, 
a sense of humor, normal piety 
and a divine vocation. 


SO MANY young men hesitate 
because, through humility or 
fear, they feel that they just 


Meet Father John Graser, Missioner in 
Africa, and man of many converts! He 
directs a squad of African catechists who 
are bringing the Word of God to large 
numbers of people in Maryknoll’s mission 
of Musoma. 


you. Write today for our free 
vocational literature. You do 


not obligate yourself in any way, 


“haven’t got what it takes” to 79 


make a good missioner. 


IF YOU have even the faintest A. 


suspicion that God is calling you 
to do one of the greatest jobs 


on earth, you owe it to your- — 


self to find out. Let us help 


a Maryknoll 
_} Priest 





MARYKNOLL FATHERS / MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 


Please send me your free vocational literature about becoming 


|| Brother 
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g “otp soldiers never die,” said 
General MacArthur, “‘they just fade 
away.” Now that I am not old but 
getting older, I wonder what hap- 

ns to old missioners! Do they die? 
Do they fade away? 

On that glorious day when I re- 
ceived my mission cross from Father 
General, the command to “go forth 
and teach all nations” sounded deep- 
ly within me. Is it all over now? 
I’ve used my few talents, my few 
decades of service on His frontier; 
am I to fade away? The churches 
built by my hands, peopled and 
filled by His grace, who will attend 
them? Who will care for those whom 
I can’t reach? In the schools, formed 
brick by brick with these hands — 
hands now merely used to tellmy 
beads — who will instruct my little 
ones? And oh, how they were in- 
creasing in number and grace! 

In the clinics, where doctors and 
nurses hadn’t yet penetrated, will 
someone else take my place, to heal 
my sick ones, bandage my bleeding 
ones, console my incurables? Who 
will ride my horse and visit my out- 
station chapels, now that I can’t? 

Old, sick or worn-out missioners 
won’t die or fade away. What I 
planted on some frontier, others will 
tend and nurture. My school kiddies 
will grow and blossom with the help 
of some other mother’s son. My con- 

gregation will listen and learn and 
look up to “another Christ” — 
someone young, zealous and filled 


with God-given energy and health, 


as I once was. Some young man, 
perhaps the one who just passed my 
hospital window whistling on his 
way home from school, will take 
my place! 
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Wanted! 
Men Who 


Never Die 


BY STEPHEN P. FOODY, M.M. 


I’m sure he’ll find my sick ones 
away out in the hills. God won’t 
let him forget or miss any of my 
poor and aged ones; the school chil- 
dren will surround him and pull at 
his cassock, as they did with mine. 
He’ll learn to love them as I did. 

Old missioners stay at their posts, 
like the acorn that gives birth to 
and becomes part of an oak, like a 
tributary that starts and supplies 
and accompanies the Amazon River 
to the ocean. Much of their heart, 
health, suffering, sweat and God’s 
grace have gone into their missions, 
and the gates of hell will not close 
about their efforts nor will the pow- 
ers of darkness obscure them in 
God’s sight! Living their life with 
Christ among many who were once 
Christless — they'll live with God 
for eternity in heaven. 

We old missioners need young 
men to take our place. That’s why 
we old missioners make this call: 
*‘Wanted—men who never die!” gag 
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Even on Christmas Day... 


Sleep, my darling, sleep and dream, 
For you are warm and you have light, 
But oh, those hungry ones, tonight 
Who have no place to sleep. 
Hunger rocks them in her arms, 
The cold creeps in, the night winds shake 
Their restless sleep and they will wake 
And shiver in the dark alone. 
Sleep, darling, lullaby 
I cannot tell you, now, my sweet, 
Nor frighten you whose little feet 
Are clean and warmly shod. 
Once on Judea’s wintry plain 
A Child was cradled in the hay, 
A great star shone to light His way, 
His mother held Him in her arms. 
Sleep, darling, lullaby. 
You cannot know who are not told 
That children hunger in the cold, 
Even on Christmas Day. 

Edna L. S. Barker (\ 
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The 
Qld 
Dellringer 


BY W. ROBERT GOLISH, M.M. 


m ON the Peruvian high plain the 
church bellringer is a very impor- 
tant man. The village bellringer is 
the real timepiece. In most small 
villages of the Sierra there is elec- 
tricity for only a few hours during 
the night, usually from six until 
eleven. So our churches do not 
have electrically controlled clocks 
and bells to call the people to wor- 
ship. Because of the almost con- 
stant cold at our altitude of thir- 
teen thousand feet, we can’t find 
any mechanical clock that runs well 
outdoors. 

Manuel has been faithful for about 
the last twenty years as bellringer 
in one of our parishes on the high 
plain of the Andes. He is almost 
always on time, calling the people 
of the village to morning Mass and 
the children to doctrine classes or 
announcing a service about to take 
place in the church. 

On Sunday afternoons there is al- 
ways the special ring for baptisms. 
Then, during the week, there is al- 
most sure to be the dobdles (tolling) 
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for someone who has left this world 
for a better one. It is very impor- 
tant for Manuel to know who died, 
He has devised a different tolling 
for a man, a woman or a child. 
Manuel is an exceptional man for 
this job because he is blind. It is 
really remarkable how he can get up 
into the church tower and down 
again without a slip. He has the 
ropes all set up, each in its special 
place. After so many years he knows 
where everything is and just what 
combination of ropes to pull to 
give the exact sounds he wants. 
One day Manuel came and asked 
me to set his new wrist watch. The 
bellringer could not see me break 
into a smile. He had saved up his 
money and bought the wrist watch. 
He felt that a man of his position 
of importance in the village should 
own a watch. A couple of his friends 
who know how to tell time came to 
his house every morning and told 
him, by his watch, how much more 
time there was before he had to ring 
for the first Mass. As long as I 
worked in that mission village, 
Manuel came every two or three 
days and got me to set his watch. 
I remember when Manuel’s little 
one-room house next to the church 
caught fire and burned to the 
ground. All his belongings, except 
the clothes on his back and his 
watch, went up in flames. Thanks 
to the wonderful generosity of peo- 
ple in the United States who send 
us money for our work and for the 
poor, we were able to rebuild Man- 
uel’s home and buy new clothes. 
Manuel frequently says, ‘“Muchas 
gracias’ (many thanks) “to the 
Catholics in the U.S.A.” ee 
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The perfect gift... 
For parish school, ibvitiend 
_ and seminary library 

@ because it will give pleasure to 
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3 so many 

@ because it lasts 

e because it is a wonderful bar- 
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gain in good reading 


The Maryknoll Book Club $10.00 ber Year 


As a memorial in the name of a foved one — or as your own special 
donation to your parish library or a favorite institution ... a Mary- 
knoll Book Club subscription makes a perfect gift! For just $10 
you can give five of the best current books in the exciting field 
of the World Apostolate — fine reading that will add immeasurably 
to the pleasure and knowledge of many readers over the years. 
















Book Club selections are delivered four times a year. A 
Free Bonus Book is sent right with the first selection. 
Your order before December 5 will get the first selec- 
tion and Bonus Book delivered — with gift card — in 
time for Christmas. (And what a welcome present it 
will be! 


MARYKNOLL BOOK CLUB Maryknoll, N. Y. 48 
| Yes! | enclose payment for $10.00 (or) .... Bill me. Send first two books 





and gift card to 
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The Halfway Mark 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ THE International Refugee Year 
has almost reached its halfway 
mark, and world public opinion 
will have to be further mobilized if 
this worthy crash program is to 
solve the world refugee problem as 
it is intended to do. 

The idea for a world refugee year 
was originally proposed in 1957 by 
Monsignor Edward E. Swanstrom, 
of Catholic Relief Services, at an 
international conference at Assisi. 
Then four British writers proposed 
the project in a magazine article. 
The suggestion caught the imagina- 
tion of the British public. The Brit- 
ish government adopted the plan. 

The United States and eight 
other nations agreed to cosponsor 
the resolution, which was approved 
by the United Nations with the only 
dissenting votes coming from the 
Soviet bloc. The Soviet vote was 
completely logical. It is the Soviet 
Union that is mainly responsible for 
the world refugee problem. The 
Soviet Union has been accused of 
many crimes before the bar of inter- 
national justice. But the greatest 
crime of all — one that cries to 
heaven for vengeance — is the tre- 
mendous horde of dispossessed it 
has driven into the free world. 

Since the Russian Revolution at 
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the end of World War I, approxi- 
mately 64 million people have fled 
communism, few with more posses- 
sions than they could carry on their 
backs. This total of human suffering 
is so immense that the mind is not 
capable of comprehending it. No 
savagery in the entire history of man- 
kind has wrought such a complexity 
of misery and despair as has a 
quarter of a century of communism. 

The purpose of the International 
Refugee Year is for the participat- 
ing nations to make intensive efforts 
to solve the refugee problems that 
exist throughout the world. The 
three classic solutions for the refugee 
problem are repatriation, integra- 
tion and emigration. 

For most of the world’s refugees 
today, repatriation is impossible. 
Having fled communism, the refu- 
gees do not wish to return home, 
and even if they did, only imprison- 
ment or death would await them. 
The Russians have always held that 
refugees from communism are crim- 
inals who should be punished rather 
than helped. Theanti-Christian atti- 
tude of the Kremlin was revealed 
by its delegate in one UN speech: 
‘Never in the history of international 
relationships has a government been 
asked to contribute to its political 
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enemies who have fled abroad.... 
The highest value to which a 
human being can aspire is to be 
part of a sovereign state.” 

Integration is only a partial solu- 
tion at best. The nature of modern 
flight has sent millions of refugees 
into small areas, and the maximum 
number of outsiders who can be 
absorbed in the local economy is 
quickly reached. Just because a 
specific free nation is the closest 
place of asylum is no reason for 
the rest of the world to refuse to 
share responsiblity for the refugees. 
This is the situation in Hong Kong, 
where the local government is over- 
taxed trying to help the refugees. 
Aid must also come from other free 
countries. 

The most practical solution, and 
the one that is of the greatest con- 
cern in this refugee year, is emi- 
gration. New homes in other lands 
must be provided. The refugee must 
be given the chance to start over 
again in the free world. He wants 
the opportunity to contribute his 
skills and talents. He seeks the 
chance for decent education for his 
children. He desires to build a 
home for his family. 

The International Refugee Year 
has raised the hopes of countless 
millions of dispossessed. It would be 
tragic if the free world fails to ac- 
complish the objectives of this pro- 
gram. For the project to be success- 
ful, the support of every right-think- 
ing American is needed. The Inter- 
national Refugee Year is Christian- 
ity in action. It is freedom’s answer 
to the Man who said: “‘I was home- 
less and you took Me in.” o # 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 

Society of America, Inc. 

TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


® 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world’s flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
. . » Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Plus Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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Reaching for a | 
world that he 
: no longer fears. 
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Tiny Tim Lives in Pusan 


® curisTMAS Eve, 1958. I watched 
the last patient shuffle to the door 
— the last of a thousand or more 
treated that day at our clinic here 
in Pusan, Korea. Then I closed my 
instrument drawer and put the 
stethoscope in its case. 

The last patient turned and bowed 
in thanks, clutching precious medi- 
cine for the baby on her back. 
Johnny Rhee, our all-purpose man, 
went to close the gate after her. 

“Sister! Come see what’s in the 
alley,” he called. 

Sister Kathleen Marie and I fol- 
lowed. In the darkness we could 
make out something or somebody 
sitting against the wall. A little boy, 
disheveled, emaciated, expression- 
less. Sister gathered the tattered 
blanket and child into her arms and 
hastened into the examining room. 

“Four years old, maybe five,” I 
thought as I mechanically removed 
his clothes to examine him. “And 
a solemn little starveling!”’ 

I smiled at him. No response. 

‘‘Hello!” I said in Korean. No 
answer. He was not sad nor fright- 
ened. Just dull and mute. 

As I pulled back the blanket from 
his legs, we all gasped. His little 
legs were matchsticks, entirely with- 
ered away from polio. This little 
fellow was completely paralyzed 
from his waist to his toes. 

We looked at each other. “What 
can we do for him?” was in every- 
one’s sorrowful, misty eyes. 
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Can a mudlark on withered legs 


learn what Christmas means? 
BY SISTER AGNUS THERESE j 


Well, the first thing would be a | 
bath and clean clothes. Johnny 
started the cleaning process. Sister 
and I conferred with the other Sis- 
ters on the pros and cons. Nearly 
all “cons,” in this case. The boy | 
was starving, sick, crippled, appar- 
ently of low intelligence. Further- | 
more, we were already crowded 
with waifs like him. But one “pro” | 
outweighed them all: God loved 
this child enough to send His Son 
to be born in a stable for him. 

“Mrs. Bow-er” took him in. (We 
call her Mrs. Bow-er because she 
bows every time she meets us — and 
that is hundreds of times each day. 
She is our cleaning woman, as 
cheerful and kind a soul as God ever 
made.) Mrs. Bow-er has a husband 
sick with tuberculosis and eight | 
children; but she made a place at 
the rice bowl willingly. We pay her | 
to feed and house the lad. 

Days passed — weeks — months. 
“Tiny Tim” gained weight and | 
strength. He ate well — ravenously | 
at first. But he never spoke, never 
smiled. He seemed surly, ungrateful. 
Yet Mrs. Bow-er and her flock we 
never angry. ‘“How can he be other 
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wise?” she used to say. “He has 
never been loved before.” 

Suddenly, the sun broke through. 
In May, the children ran to us 
shouting, ““Tiny Tim just smiled!’’ 

Better yet, when he saw the reac- 
tion to his first smile, he smiled 
again. And again and again. Then 
he laughed. Then he talked. It took 
several months, but he was a happy 
boy at the end of it. 

Meanwhile he was fitted with 
braces from the waist all the way 
down both legs. After that, he took 
his first steps with crutches. How 
proud he is to be walking all by 
himself, now! Before Mass each 
morning, we hear the tap-tap-tap 
of crutches as Tim walks down the 
aisle and triumphantly takes a seat 
up front. 

Last fall he started school. He 
is really a bright little fellow after 
all. It would take him several hours 
to walk to school, so we’ve hired an 
older boy to carry him back and 
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forth each day. Of course, we pay 
Tim’s board with Mrs. Bow-er; she 
could not afford to keep him other. 
wise. As years go on, his schooling 
will be more expensive, for educa- 
tion must make up for his handi- 
cap. Medical, physiotherapy and 
brace-shop bills will be coming too. 

But as we celebrate Christmas in 
1959, Tiny Tim’s radiant face will 
compensate a thousand times for 
anything we have done for him. 
He is just one of many children 
whom MARYKNOLL magazine read- 
ers have helped through our Mary- 
knoll Sisters. 

Here at Pusan, some eighty Ko- 
reans and their families help in the 
clinic work. Without them, it could 
not be done: The Tiny Tims of 
Korea, their hard-pressed mothers, 
their sick sisters and brothers who 
stand in long lines asking for relief 
from suffering, would not be helped. 

Mrs. Bow-er is a fair sample of 
these employees. The love she show- 
ers on Timmie can never be paid 
for. All the food, clothes, medicine 
and education in the world would 
not make a happy child of him, if 
Mrs. Bow-er and her youngsters 
had not taken him to their hearts. 

The year 1959 brought changes 
to that family, too. Husband and 
wife and children were baptized last 
spring. Her love is stronger than 
ever. She found another waif in the 
streets not long ago and adopted 
him. Another mouth to feed? Such 
thoughts don’t enter her mind. She / 
thinks: one more child to love. 

The thought comes to me: Hgw 
many homeless children in America 


. this Christmas are hoping Sanéa will 


send them a Mrs. Bow-er? BE 
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Which two? Sister Gretchen and the puppy? The crutches which 
enable him to walk around? The braces to strengthen his pitiful 
little legs? 

All of these are YOUR gifts to Tiny Tim in Korea through the 
Maryknoll Sisters. There are thousands of children all over the 
world who await your gift—Maryknoll Sisters to help them and 
love them. 


Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 





ere to help the children of the world in any way you 
| can do it. 
PPP Perr r rr Trey rr rrr re rer rrrrerrrrrrererererererere reer erie 
ance eekksnns edi hine nie eiudtn cen sNndaddeebdnetiniarse ev nenntewsenseens 
idk ivusewcantntkenesscnavecanneened inccesd Riis iianecdvesewnarsen 
As long as I can, | will send $.......... a month 


to help your program of good will to all mankind. 
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gw THE Christmas card was mailed 
December 17 in Brooklyn, but in 
the mail rush it didn’t reach me in 
Chong Ju until two days after 
Christmas. 

“Father,” it read, ‘‘the enclosed 
two dollars is for you to buy a 
Korean child a Christmas gift. I 
would like to make some boy or 
girl a little happier at Christmas, 
seeing how happy my two children 
are going to be. It is not much, but 
I hope it will help.” 

I consulted with Damiano; he’s 
the president of our schoolboys’ 
Legion of Mary unit. ““How about 
getting something for Noel?” asked 
Damiano. 

Noel was a boy in the local hospi- 
tal who had been laid up for two 
years with a crippling infection of 
the hip. On a Legion of Mary visit 
to the hospital! Damiano had met 
Noel, who then was not a Christian. 
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from Brooklyn 













A little bit of Brooklyn finds | 





its way to a crippled Korean. 


BY GERALD J. FARRELL, M.M. 


Damiano had aroused the sick lad’s 
interest in the Faith. The boy stud- 
ied the doctrine faithfully and, with 
Damiano as his godfather, was re- 
ceived into the Church last year. | 
Since the boy received baptism on 
Christmas Eve, he was given the | 
fitting name of Noel. During the | 
year since his baptism Noel has , 
been faithful to his prayers and | 
eager to receive the sacraments 
whenever the priest comes to the 
hospital. The sacraments are espe- 
cially necessary to Noel because 
of his environment; there is not! 
another Catholic in the hospital. 
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Nobody else in Noel’s family is a 
Catholic. 

I remembered that Noel was poor, 
indeed, and therefore deserving of 
the Christmas gift. There was only 
one other diffi- 
culty. I had visited 
the hospital with 
the catechist two 
| days before the 
feast of Christmas 
to hear Noel’s con- 
| fession. When I 
asked where Noel’s room was, the 
nurse replied that there was no boy 
in the hospital by that name. I left, 
thinking that he must have returned 
to his home — about fifteen miles 
| from Chong Ju. 

“But I visited Noel in the hospi- 
tal Christmas Day,” Damiano said 
when I told him. As we thought 
about it, the reason for the mixup 
became clear. I had known his 
Christian name only, while the 
nurse knew him by his pagan name. 
And so the misunderstanding. 

Since there was to be a Legion of 
Mary meeting the following day, 
I asked Damiano to request volun- 
teers for a visit to the hospital. Be- 
sides talking with Noel they could 
help me pick out a suitable gift. 

The next day after the meeting 
about eight of the boys accom- 
‘panied me to the hospital. I heard 
Noel’s confession, and then we all 
visited for a while. In the course of 
conversation we discovered a good 
juse for the two dollars. Noel had 
‘obtained permission from his doctor 
to attend Mass at the church. It 
was to be his first Mass. He could 
not walk the half-mile, of course, 
but he thought he could pedal it 
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Our thanks... 
will be 
our prayers! 


on a bicycle. Damiano said he 
could borrow one. 

Another item was needed — 
clothing. Noel had only pajamas 
and a bathrobe. Taking this for 
our cue, we left 
the hospital and 
headed for the 
market. One of 
the boys suggested 
that we buy Noel 
a uniform. Every 
boy in Korea wears 
a black uniform to school, and our 
Catholic boys often wear them to 
church too. This sounded like a 
good idea, so we looked around 
until we found one the right size. 
The price was a little under two 
dollars. We also bought a package 
of apples, and returned to the hos- 
pital with our gifts. Our estimate 
of the size was good. The uniform 
fitted. 

Before we left I asked Noel if 
there was anything he needed. Yes, 
there was. He had lost his rosary 
some time ago and had forgotten to 
mention it. Could I bring him an- 
other? I promised to bring one 
when I returned with Holy Com- 
munion the next day. Noel was 
afraid he had forgotten some of the 
mysteries, but the other boys would 
know how to take care of that. They 
promised to return each day, two 
at a time, and say the Rosary with 
him until he knew the mysteries. 

The next morning Noel received 
his Lord in Holy Communion. In 
the eyes of his benefactor Noel’s gift 
from Brooklyn may have seemed 
smail, but in the providence of God, 
Noel’s gift from Brooklyn was the 
occasion of many graces. aan 
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Catechism Before Breaktast 


BY JOSEPH F. MURRAY, M.M. 


M WE started some- 
thing in Juli, Peru, 
only to be surprised in- 
to learning it was a re- 
vival of an old Spanish 
custom. 

Monsignor Fedders, 
Father James O’Brien 
and I knew that most 
parishioners here were 
wanting in knowledge and appre- 
ciation of their Faith. Our plan 
was to begin instruction classes. 
We would try to reach three groups: 
those in Juli; servant boys and girls 
of the well-off; and Indians living 
near Juli. 

We thought we could interest the 
townspeople to assist in greater 
numbers at evening devotions, con- 
sisting of the Rosary and Litany. 
Then the‘ Padre could give a short 
talk after the Rosary, explaining a 
bit of doctrine to them. It was 
weeks before the townspeople ac- 
cepted our invitations. 

We never saw the servant boys 
and girls at doctrine class. Too bad, 
because we had hoped to help this 
group, whose members are most 
backward; they rarely receive a for- 
mal education or religious training. 

The crowning success of our plan, 
however, was the response of In- 
dians in the environs of Juli. Know- 
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ing that the Indians | 
had to care for their 
fields and flocks, the | 
only free period we 
could agree upon for | 
them was from six to 
seven o'clock in the 
morning. They came, 
averaging maybe a | 
hundred and fifty to | 
a class. And they stayed, not until | 
seven, but until eight — two hours 
every morning, rain or shine. 

Felix Juli, our head catechist, 
was there to teach them in their | 
native Aymara, using colorful wall | 
charts to help instruct and explain. 
Father Juan Carrasco, too, was on 
hand, teaching them the prayers 
and some hymns. He showed them 
how to go to confession and Holy 
Communion. And every morning 
after class we gave the students a | 
breakfast of hot chocolate and bread. | 

How gladdened we were when on 
a big feast day the majority of them | 
went to Communion. be eae, 
received for the first time. 

Thirty Indians are still studying. | 
We continue the classes on the Faith, 
hoping that from these people will 
come future priests and religious 
for Juli. Once Juli was without 
priests; now its people have cate- 
chism before breakfast. ag 
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YOUTH AROUND THE WORLD 


Daughter of 
Headhunters 


BY LAWRENCE J. CONNORS, M.M. 


@ BERNADETTE is an eighteen-year- 
old girl who lives among the moun- 
tains of central Formosa where a 
river called Eyebrow snakes its way 
through a lush green valley of the 
same name. 

Her everyday clothes are almost 
entirely styled along Western lines; 
the walls of her bamboo-and-thatch 
bedroom are decorated with photos 
of oriental screen stars, cut out from 
movie magazines; and whenever 
she returns from a trip to Taichung 
her hair is curled in a very chic 
French coiffure. 

And yet this alert young lady 
with the tranquil smile is only one 
generation removed from a barbaric 
culture: Less than thirty years ago 
her aboriginal tribesmen were avid 
devotees of headhunting. But mis- 
sioners moved in, and in a relatively 
short period of time stamped out the 
gruesome custom which stemmed 
from superstitious belief. 

Her aborigine name is U-Ma, but 
since she was born during the Japa- 
nese occupation of the island, she 


Scientific advances have made no 
imprint on Bernadette’s village. 








Bernadette has a knack for turning dull lessons into imaginative games. 


was also given the Japanese name 
Ha-Chang. When the Nationalist 
forces of Chiang Kai-shek came to 
Formosa in 1945, all aborigines re- 
ceived Chinese names. Hers was 
Hui Bi. And finally, when Maryknol- 
ers opened up mission parishes on 
the island a few years later, she was 
onverted and baptized Bernadette. 

Bernadette is a curious and en- 
hanting blend of the new with the 
pld, the present with the past. De- 
spite the Western nuances in her 
ife, she still enjoys climbing the 
teep slopes and mountain passes 

ith her mother, in search of wild 
abbage and ripe berries. At the 
lightest provocation she will don 
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native costume and chant ancient 
aboriginal songs in a voice that 
rings clear and bell-like across Eye- 
brow Valley. 

Because her middle-aged father 
is one of the more industrious men 
in the village, Bernadette lives in a 
rather comfortable home according 
to aboriginal standards. The family 
sleeps on tatami mats — a custom 
carried over from the Japanese — 
and their respect for cleanliness is 
a byword in the valley. Eventually, 
Bernadette hopes that a doctor will 
take up permanent residence in 
Eyebrow Village and slowly wean 
the people away from careless and 
often-fatal medical practices. 
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A trip to the river each morning provides enough water for the 
day’s cooking — and also a chance for her to say the Rosary. 
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Limpid mist surrounds the ragged peaks towering above Eyebrow Valley. 





After graduating from the middle 
school two years ago, Bernadette en- 
rolled in the catechist training pro- 
gram at Taichung. Twelve months 
later she returned to her village and 
is now teaching kindergarten in the 
morning, giving First Communion 
instructions each afternoon and 
making home visits on alternate 
evenings. Says Bernadette: “I will 
live out my life in my village, try- 
ing to share with my people the 
most precious thing I possess — the 
belief in the Catholic Church.” 

It is men and women like Berna- 
dette upon whom the Church in 
Formosa is depending for leadership, 
zeal and holiness — the three marks 
of every apostle in every age. @@ 


Women of the tribe used to be 
tattooed as a symbol of fertility. 
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Regarded by her people as the prima ballerina of the tribe, Bern 
performs the most intricate tribal dances with unusual grace and finesse. 
THE END 
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Cockles and Mussel 


A bond forged by laughter links 


African tribesmen to Dubliners, 
BY THOMAS P. McGOVERN, M.M. 


w ‘1s that post in your way? Can 
you see?” my aunt asked. “Why 
not change with me.’ 

“No, it’s fine. I can see per- 
fectly.” 

“You’d say that anyway,” she 
said. ‘““There now . . .” as a gong 
sounded somewhere behind the 
heavy gold-tasseled curtains. We set- 
tled back in our seats and coughed 
and cleared our throats with the rest 
of the audience. The curtain opened. 

The Abbey Players in Dublin. A 
Dublin tenement interior: a rock- 
ing chair, curtains on a bleak area 
window. On a shabby backstage 
sofa “Captain” Jack Boyle yawned 
and scratched-his sulky body. 

It had been raining heavily when 
we entered the theater. I heard the 
sound of thunder, muffled and far- 
off. I thought of someone I knew in 
Africa, an actor named Kimesa. 

That night, my first visit to the 
Abbey, we saw the O’Casey classic, 
“Juno and the Paycock.” It was 
very good — full of life and laughter 
and killing contradiction: ‘“You’re 
a dahlin’ man, a dahlin’ man”; 
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promises and hopes and blunders. 

It was human, it was African. I had 
i to laugh — yet it was true. Put 
stools on that stage, a spear on the 
wall, a fish net through the raft- 
ers, a mangy sick-eyed dog and an 
open fire in the corner and it was 
not somewhere else at all, it was 
Africa. 

My aunt insists that “Captain” 
Jack and ‘‘Joxer” Daly are Irish to 
the bone; they are rooted in Dublin. 
Perhaps for that very reason, be- 
cause they are so real, I knew they 





“ also lived in Nyegina. Down the 

path from the mission. And I could 
n see Kimesa strutting like a “‘pay- 
y cock’’ across that stage to wind up 


the tinny gramophone that flow- 
ered long and involuted like an old 
man’s hearing trumpet on the cor- 
’ ner sideboard. 
People think, as my aunt thought: 
all Africans are this way, or all 
Africans are that way. That’s non- 
sense. All Africans aren’t anything 
or anybody at all. Some are good 
| and others not so good. If they’re 
like anything at all, they’re prob- 
ably like you and me. They like, 
just as you and I do, to laugh. 
That’s the really common chord. 
We start with that. We laugh to- 
gether at any foolish thing and a 
human bond is forged. 
| Everyone liked to watch Kimesa. 
Even on the coolest nights, when a 
fire was needed for warmth as much 
as for stagelight, the old men and 
the children would climb the hill 
to the schoolyard to watch Kimesa. 
They: would fill the school benches 
that we had arranged in semicircu- 
lar fashion just within comfortable 
range of the bonfire. The old men 
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who could find no seat would. pull 
the blanket over their heads and 
squat silently on their heels, their 
arms extended before them resting 
on their knees. The burning logs 
would twist and lift in the wind 
that whipped the flames and sent 
sparks in the smoke of the night. 

The schoolmaster stood trem- 
bling in the shadow of the school- 
house. He carried a zippered brief 
case under his arm and he stroked 
the soft leather. He was breathing 
heavily in the darkness as he tow- 
ered over the schoolboys like a 
panicky giraffe. ““Adwalimu, Mwalt- 
mu,” the schoolboys said to him, 
urging him, pushing him forward. 
He bent his bony head; his angular 
arms jerked at his side and he ran 
with wide heavily-flopping steps in- 
to the lighted stage area. His eyes 
caught a red light from the fire. His 
lips worked anxiously before any 
sound emerged. “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,”” he said. Everyone, for 
some reason, laughed. 

He began to pass the brief case 
from hand to hand as he tugged now 
at his shorts, now at the buttons 
on his white starched shirt. The 
poor man! “Fire is hot,”’ he warned 
us. “Silence is golden.” His fiery 
eyes blinked rapidly like something 
trapped. “There was once a learned 
monkey,” he began, “‘who lived by 
the shore of the lake with a selfish 
and cunning fox.” But suddenly, 
after that ambitious beginning, his 
bony knees began to quiver so vio- 
lently that he could only repeat, 
half distraught — ‘‘and the fox and 
the fox and the fox. . . .”” He broke 
off and grabbed the silver whistle 
that hung from a cord about his 
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neck. The schoolboys who had been 
laughing at him in the shadows 
came charging onto the stage around 
the fire. The show had begun. 

Kimesa appeared in the main skit 
entitled “The 
Merchant of 
Nyegina.” It 
was a simple 
enough thing 
needing very 
few props — 
the wooden 
chair on which 
he sat; the 
ledger, red-bound and _ official- 
looking into which he scribbled at 
a furious pace. His pen never hesi- 
tated; one expected to see momen- 
tarily, thin columns of smoke spiral 
up from that frantic metallic 
scratching. 

A wooden abacus was set up at his 
bare feet and without lifting his head 
or stilling his pen, with the merest 
flick of his toe, he sent the wooden 
balls caroming along the wires. 

His turbaned wife — a very fat 
boy skirted with burlap sacks — 
waddled with a broom about his 
chair sweeping clouds of dust into 
his face. Kimesa bent his scowling 
face deeper into the book and never 
slackened his pace. 

A herd of sheep — schoolboys on 
their hands and knees — dribbled 
onto the stage. They baaed away like 
orphaned lambs, and one of them 
turning chanticleer let out a lusty 
call. This brought the house down. 
An old, blanketed shepherd dod- 
dered after his sheep, prodding them 
ineffectually with his crooked stick. 
He turned about in small, sandal- 
dragging circles, clucking his 
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tongue. The sheep for all their 
vagrancy were stagewise enough to 
make for the busy merchant. The 
merchant, of course, ignored the 
slobbering clamor around his feet, 


ever, after 4 
quick shrewd. 
eyed count 
stuck two fat 
fingers in her 
mouth and let 
out a piercing 
whistle. Kim- 
esa’s initial 
annoyance was dissolved by the wink 
she tipped him; her thumb made 
rapid surveys in the direction of the 
old shepherd. Kimesa winked back 
at her. The old lady was right on 
the ball, all right! He chuckled un- 
pleasantly and rubbed his hands, 

Kimesa slipped the ledger be- 
neath his chair while his wife trun- 
dled the abacus out of sight. He slid 
his eyeglasses to the fatherly tip of 
his nose, folded his hands across his 
stomach, bowed his head and drift- 
ed off into a light chubby-faced 
slumber. 

The shepherd stumbled forward, 
hangdog and uneasy in the presence 
of the sleeping merchant. ‘‘ Tata,” 
he whispered in a hoarse voice. He 
feinted several times with his staff 
as though to nudge the merchant 
into wakefulness. His nerve failed 
him, however, and he compromised 
by knocking, with infinite tact, gen- 
tly, with his knuckles, on Kimesa’s 
forehead. 

‘*Whuh, whuh, whuh,” said Kim- 
esa blurredly, fingering his tired 
eyes. On pushing up his glasses he 
saw the shepherd, and his face lit up 
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in a smile of the most cordial 
welcome. 

“You were asleep,” whispered 
the shepherd. 

Kimesa continued smiling, open- 
ing and closing his arms awkwardly, 
like a pair of tongs, in a shy ges- 
ture of welcome. He rolled side- 
wavs off his chair intending, it 
seemed, to prostrate in the dust at 
the shepherd’s feet. 

Small wonder then that the shep- 
herd seemed confused. Such tender 
defenseless welcome would embar- 
rass stone. Here was a truly vulner- 
able man, sensitive, highstrung, 
starving for affection. A merchant? 
Hardly. A weakling, rather, a 
square peg. Small wonder that the 
coins should begin jingling pleas- 
antly in the old shepherd’s 
imagination. 

“This chair, please, my elder,”’ 
said the merchant just daring to 
touch the shepherd’s elbow. The 
shepherd sat and looked about 
haughtily. He gripped his staff 
firmly, holding it upright at his 
side. This treatment was as effec- 
tive as brandy. He was much more 
used to abuse. 

“My wife is even now preparing 
tea,” said the merchant. Cups be- 
gan rattling in the background. 

“You are a sheep buyer?” asked 
the shepherd incredulously. 

The merchant hung his head. “I 
— I —” he stammered. “I, well, 
yes, I suppose I am. Though how 
long, ha, ha, I shall continue, God 
alone knows. You see, my elder,” 
he said, going down on one knee, 
“my heart is not a merchant’s heart. 
I am not made for — for business.” 
He made a face. “I am, forgive me 
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please, a poet.” He hung his head. 

The shepherd turned two wide 
glazed eyes upon him. 

The merchant rose and slapped 
his knee. ““My wife reproaches me 
daily. She is my cross. I pray for her.” 

“Beat her,” said the shepherd. 

‘Ha, ha,” said Kimesa, winking, 
“‘my elder is jesting.” 

““T never jest.”” 

“‘But to beat — I mean — I mean 
love — yes, love.” 

“What?” said the shepherd. 

“IT said love —” 

“T heard you. Love? Beat her. 
They’re all alike. All bad. That’s 
why I never married.” 

The merchant stood with his 
mouth open, nodding his head. 
“You are right, of course. Wisdom. 
You are a philosopher, I see.” 

“A what?” 

‘““A wise man. A guide, really. 
Would that I had met you years ago! 
What a guide for youth you are!” 

Their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the mer- 
chant’s wife carrying two tin cups of 
tea. She gave one with a weary 
curtsy to her husband, the other 
rather brusquely to the shepherd. 

“Who is this man?” she said look- 
ing at her husband. 

‘Don’t be rude, Tabu.” 

“He has a foxy look. Be careful.”’ 

“Tabu, please. . . .” 

“Shut up. You call these things 
sheep,” she shouted at the shep- 
herd. ““These scrawny things!” 

This was the kind of treatment he 
was accustomed to. His jaw hung 
slack. “Sheep,” he managed to say. 

“Sheep,”’ she screamed. She flung 
back her head laughing harshly. 
Her thick white teeth glistened in 
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the fire light. Her eyes flashed. 

“Don’t mind her,” the merchant 
said, patting the shepherd. 

“That’s right,” his wife said. 
“Abuse me. I’m only your wife. 
Your handmaid. Hit me.” 

“Tabu.” 

“All right,” she said. “Let him 
cheat you. Give him what little 
money we have. But listen,” she 
added, thumping her fist on her 
husband’s chest, “don’t give him 
the book.” 

“The book! Do you think I’m 
crazy?” 

“Yes. Give the book and I leave 
you. This time, for good.” 

“The book? For these sheep? I 
am not a fool.” 

**You are,” she shouted at him, 
*‘you are.” She ran off blubbering 
into the darkness. 

“Well,” said the merchant at- 
tempting a smile. ‘““That was the 
wife.” 

The shepherd groped by the side 
of his chair for his staff. 

**No, don’t go. She won’t return.” 

“T am confused,” said the shep- 
herd wiping his nose on the blanket. 

*“T know,” said the merchant. 
“It is a very sad thing.” 

“What is sad?” 

“That you should waste your 
time this way. Herding sheep.” 

“Is that bad? To herd sheep.” 

**No, no,” admitted the merchant. 
“For shepherds it is good. For such 
as me it is good. What else can we 
do? But the others who are gifted 
philosophers like yourself. Let them 
ascend. Let them rise, free from 
daily toil, on our necks if need 
be.” He touched the back of his 
head gingerly. 
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“No, my friend,” he continued, 
shaking his head, “not sheep, but 
truth. The Book. Philosophy, 
Wealth.” He had thrown back his 
head and stretched out his arms as 
though finishing a song. 

“This book now,” said the shep- 
herd touching his chin. 

“Yes, it has a strange story. Un- 
doubtedly you have heard how it 
was discovered in the mountains be- 
yond Kunsenyi by my grandfather, 
Chacha the Hermit. He was direct- 
ed by angels to the silver casket in 
which it lay. Or so he said, the holy 
man. His name is a blessing.” 

“And this book brings wealth?” 

““Yes,”’ said the merchant, “but 
only incidentally. For what is 
money?” 

“Still,” murmured the shepherd. 

“Incidentally, but infallibly. That 
is to say, the man who is worthy 
to possess this book, will be rich. 
There is a catch, though.” 

“I thought so,”’ said the shepherd. 

“The man who desires this book 
must risk all he has for it: must 
sell what he owns, It is then, when 
he is poor that the book will make 
him rich. The people will point at 
him, saying: “There goes our rich 
wise man. He has money beyond 
desire.’ The children will strew 
his paths with flowers. They will 
chant lays of praise in his name. 
Beer will be brewed wherever he 
appears. The fattest goats —”’ 

“Why do you not use the book 
yourself?” asked the shepherd, 
squinting. 

“You flatter me, my elder, but I 
may not. I am not worthy. I feel 
there is little wisdom in me. Be- 
sides I cannot. My wife refuses; she 
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forbids me. She is torn between the 
risk and the desire. She refuses that 
I use the book and she refuses that 
I sell it. Unendurable!”’ 

Suddenly from the darkness his 
wife screamed, “‘You young fool! 
Not the book.” 

“Yes,” shouted Kimesa, stung 
into action, ‘“‘the book.” 

“Don’t sell it,’ she implored. 
“Not for all the sheep in Africa.” 

“T will. I'll sell the book.” 

“Beat her,” shouted the shep- 
herd. “Beat her and sell the book.” 

“T will,” said the merchant. He 
ran off into the darkness and there 
was the sound of scuffling. Tables 
and chairs were overturned. Crock- 
ery dashed against the ground. 

“I die,” screamed the wife. 

“Then die,” said the merchant 
who suddenly appeared with a 
book in his fist, breathing heavily. 

“Here, quickly,” said the mer- 
chant, ‘“‘before she comes. Take the 
book. Sign this. A mere formality. 
But quickly.” 

He tucked the paper in his shirt 
and ran off into the night, his newly 
acquired sheep running before him. 

The shepherd dropped onto the 
wooden chair. He was dazed but 
happy, caressing his treasure. He 
ran his hand along the soft moroc- 
co binding. Only when a distant 
mocking laugh filled the air did the 
first flicker of suspicion cross his 
heavy features. Kimesa laughed 
again, loud and sustained, whoop- 
ing like a hyena. The old men 
slapped the school benches and 
roared with laughter, nudging and 
winking at each other. 

“Did you like it?”? my aunt asked 
as we made our way slowly up the 
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crowded main aisle toward the 
lobby. 

“TI did,” I said, turning to avoid 
the umbrella handle of a fat man 
on my right. “It reminded me of 
something. Some people I know.” 

“Where?” she asked. 

“In Africa.” 

“Don’t let O’Casey hear you say 
that,” she said laughing. We had 
come out into the cool, light-reflect- 
ing lobby. Through the glass doors 
we could see the wind blow the rain 
in sidelong sheets. 

“It’s a mean night,” the stout, 
red-faced doorman warned us. He 
wore his braided cap cocked over 
one eye. “It’s lashin’, lashin’.”’ 

We ran down the street toward 
my aunt’s car. One of those lean 
ubiquitous car attendants sprinted 
over to us from beneath a dripping 
tree. His suit coat collar was turned 
up around his neck. 

“Bad night, Father.” 

He took the tip, touched his cap 
and said, ‘“‘Safe home. God bless.” 

My aunt swung the car out from 
the curb, sending up a spray of 
water as high as the fender. She 
turned into the rain-glistening 
O’Connell Street. “Lord Nelson 
must be cold up there tonight,” she 
said as we passed the huge base of 
his monument. 

“Tell me,” she said, “‘are Afri- 
cans really like that?” 

‘Some of them,” I said. 

*“‘As mad as Irishmen?” 

“Madder,” I said. “They’re 
worse, much worse than Irishmen. 
You can’t help liking them.” 

“Is that a compliment?” she 
asked. 


“I hope so,” I said. aa 
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My Mountain People 


Dodong’s mountain nomads 


move into the 20th century. 


BY JOHN A. RICH, M.M. 


@ ovr jeep bumped along the dirt 
road, towards a low mountain range 
in Cotobato, Mindanao, Philip- 
pines. Our goal was a Bilaan vil- 
lage. When we could not force the 
jeep any farther, we went on by foot. 

It was a grueling climb up a 
mountainside, a sixty minute ascent 
through thick green forests on a 
well-worn trail. Brother Reginald, 
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a Marist Brother, set the pace, with 
three Maryknoll priests close be- 
hind him. 

The first villagers we saw were 
four boys, somewhere between nine 
and thirteen. They came down the 
trail from the plateau to meet us. 
Three had straight black hair, the 
fourth’s was short and kinky. All 
were dark-complexioned and dark- 
eyed. Our white cassocks were 
familiar to them, so they received 
us with bright smiles. 

Brother Reginald attended to the 
introductions. We did not know 
their dialect, nor they English. We 
were put under the care of Dodong. 
Dodong, brown-skinned, dark hair 
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and eyes, flashed us a fine smile. 
He was short in comparison to us. 
Thin and wiry, he resembled a 
track man in top condition. 

He motioned us to follow him to 
his home, which was constructed 
entirely of bamboo with a grass- 
thatched roof. The walls were of 
thin bamboo strips, woven together 
and giving a quiltlike appearance. 
The house stood about five feet off 
the ground, resting on four bamboo 
stilts. A bamboo ladder, which is 
drawn up at night as protection 
against enemies and thieves, rested 
against the high doorstep. 

On one side of Dodong’s house 
was a coffee field. On the other side 
neat rows of vegetables were fast 
approaching full growth. Four ba- 
nana trees spread gigantic five-foot 
leaves to afford shade for the back 
of the house. Dodong pointed out 
the kitchen under the house. Ashes 
of many fires were scattered over 
the small area. Three bamboo tubes 
stood in the shade. They held drink- 
ing water; a rolled-up leaf served 
as stopper for each tube. 

The house shook with all our 
weight and heavy steps. Two win- 
dows, mere square openings with 
shutters tied above, let a cool breeze 
into the room. Light diffused itself 
into the room between the bamboo 
strips. The ten by twelve foot room 
was almost bare. In one corner two 
books and some papers were stacked. 
The bed mat was rolled up against 
the wall. From the ceiling a basket 
was suspended; it held glassware 
and dishes. 

We accepted Dodong’s indication 
to make ourselves at home by squat- 
ting on the floor. Conversation was 
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at a minimum because of the lan- 
guage barrier. Dodong’s wife came 
up with four glasses of steaming 
coffee. It was the blackest and 
strongest coffee I had ever tasted, 
easily putting to shame a new 
bride’s brew, but it hit the spot! 
Many of the women here, includ- 
ing our hostess, chew betelnut, 
which blackens their teeth. Because 
of this they smiled from behind 
a hand. 

Dodong is of the Bilaan tribe, 
which inhabits these mountains. 
Centuries ago waves of immigrants 
to the Philippines forced the Bilaan 
to leave the lowlands. Their re- 
ligion was a superstition, and they 
lived like nomadic foragers. The 
men still hunt with bow and arrows 
and spears. 

Farming is gradually replacing 
hunting to supplement their one- 
time poor diet. Polygamy is one 
of their customs which will require 
time to correct. Many are taking 
religious instructions and a few 
have been baptized. One young 
couple, newly converted, was mar- 
ried in the Church. 

The changes began four years ago 
when a Bilaan mountaineer was 
forced down to civilization because 
of malaria and ulcerating sores. 
Marist Brothers befriended and 
cured him, 

Dodong’s is one of about 155 fam- 
ilies that have settled in a village. 
About 25 houses surround the cen- 
tral clearing; a school, meeting 
hall and dispensary are the main 
buildings. 

Ours was a short but impressive 
visit with people who are moving 
into the twentieth century. a8 
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First Impression 

MARYKNOLL is the first Catholic litera- 
ture that I have ever subscribed to. I 
was surprised how all the articles hold 
one’s interest and how well the pictures 
get across to the reader. 

Mrs. MARLENE LIGAY 

Chicago 


Hard Work 

The enclosed five dollars is to buy a 
classroom crucifix and two hymnals. We 
worked very hard to raise this money by 
having a puppet show. Our friends told 
us to give up the idea because it would 
not give us more than two dollars. But 
we did not. Every day after school we 
had a meeting and made things we could 
sell. We sold refreshments. Also we had 
more fun giving the show because we 
knew it was for a very worthy cause. 

GIRL ScouT PaTROL 3, TROOP 1126 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Substitution 

In a recent issue a reader mentioned 
eating creamed tuna at home instead of 
halibut at the restaurant. Now I know 
why, as a child, my one meal a day con- 
sisted of bread and gravy. My mother 
was probably sickened by cooking 
creamed tuna! Seriously, I was grateful 
for the bread and gravy, for how many 
children starved while I had that to eat? 
Are American parents forgetting how 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER 


WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


many times they went hungry as chil- 
dren, or is it simply too hard to explain 
to our children how to be grateful in our 
plentiful country? 

Mrs. Ray THERASSE 
Gary, Ind. 


Reduction 

I have been saving this dollar fora 
long time. I told my mother that I was 
going to buy a box of candy. She said 
that I am getting too fat and to send 
it to Maryknoll. Here it is. 

RITA HAAG 

Linden, N. J. 


Friendship 

My heart is just bursting with love for 
the Catholic Church and for Maryknoll. 
You see, I am a convert. I have been 
blessed with the most wonderful gift 
ever, the gift of faith! I still am stunned 
because of the fact that God chose me 
out of millions of people to receive this 
gift. Along with this gift, God has blessed 
me with the fine friendship of Maryknoll, 
and Our Lady of Maryknoll found it 
fitting to instill in me the necessary 
zeal for the missions. I want so much 
to see thousands of other people feel 
peace and happiness in their souls, as I 
do. Some day, perhaps, I hope to become 
a Maryknoll Sister. 

SANDRA L. YATES 

Columbus, O. 
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Talkfest 
My wife is a real gabber. She talks 
to the neighbors all day while I am at 
work and then when I come home she 
starts in on me. Last night her sermon 
L h | topic was on Maryknoll. She must have 
, | been scared by an encyclopedia when she 
. | was young because otherwise I can’t ex- 
ENT plain how she knows so much. Well, 
anyways, she talked so persuasive last 
night that she talked me right out of a 


“a new fishing reel I was going to buy. 
on } Here’s the money for the poor refugees 
in Hong Kong. And I was looking for- 
. ward to fishing, too. Who ever heard of a 
; fish talking back? 
NAME WITHHELD 
Milwaukee 
a + Interviews 
aS | sOWe especially like the interview in 
d | your magazine. It helps us to understand 
d better the history of the Church, the 


countries where the Church is found and 
its people. Besides being informative, 
the interview is most interesting. It gives 
us a chance to eavesdrop on a conver- 
sation, so to speak, and then we are 
sure that facts and conditions are really 
so and not based on statistical reports, 
as presented in so many articles. The per- 
sonal approach leaves a vivid impression. 
Mrs. JULIA PALAMARA 


Roselle Park, N. J. 


Prize Winner 
I am enclosing a dollar for the missions. 
It was a prize I received in a recipe 
contest, but the recipe I found in the 
MARYKNOLL magazine. It belongs to you. 
Mrs. W. E. GORDON 
Joliet, Ill. 


I hope the enclosed clipping and signed 
check will explain themselves. I found 
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the winning recipe in your book and sent 
it to the New York Daily News, telling 
where I found it and asking them, if it 
won, to send the money to you. But they 
sent it to me instead. 

Mrs. CATHERINE SCHIEFERSTEIN 
Clark, N. J. 


Please send me the last issue or at 
least the recipes in it. These are my 
main concern. I’ve tried many of them 
and they haven't killed me. 

Jutta C. IWANSKI 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


No Pocketbook 

I am enclosing the first dollar I ever 
earned baby-sitting. Your magazine ad 
said that if you give one dollar you can 
feed a little baby for one month. I was 
going to buy a new pocketbook, but I 
think this is better. I think I am very 
lucky and I hope to make someone else 
lucky. I hope to send another dollar 
real soon when I make it. 

Mary ANNE MCNIFF 

Salem, Mass. 


Insomnia 

I am sorry I cannot send a donation. 
The only means I have of making money 
is through baby-sitting, as I don’t get 
an allowance. Lately there have not been 
any jobs. In fact, I have lain awake 
nights trying to think of ways to make 
ends meet. Imagine! A sleepy-eyed finan- 
cial worrier at fourteen! 

NAME WITHHELD 

Portland, Ore. 


Compliment 
Maryknoll is like the U.S. Marine 
Corps — the very best. 
Dr. ALFRED B. TETREAULT 
Florissant, Mo. 
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OWASE 
PROFILE 


Sad movies in this isolated 


city make even men shed tears, 


BY T. M. KUECHMANN, M.M. 


g owase, where I work, is a city of 
thirty thousand, located on the Kii 
Peninsula of Japan, due south of 
Nagoya. Two ranges of mountains 
effectively seal the city off from 
easy contact with the rest of Japan. 

Although Owase’s history goes 
back almost two thousand years, its 
isolated position has given it char- 
acteristics and a flavor not common 
to the rest of Japan. The language 
spoken is that of the samurai period 
of two hundred years ago; many of 
the words are known only in this 
area. Japan’s old calendar is in 
common use, along with the new 
one. This means New Year’s comes 
twice: on January 1 for the stores; 
and towards mid February for the 
fishermen. 

Owase is a fishing and lumber 
center. It is home port for twenty 
large fishing boats that go to the 
South Seas and the Indian Ocean, 
plus many smaller boats that fish 
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in the nearby bay. The lumber of 
the area is partly exported. 
| The Church in Owase started 
with nine Catholics. Now there are 
thirty, and twice that number of 
‘people are under instruction. 
Visitors find that the people of 
Owase have a special charm. Even 
though strangers cannot under- 
stand the local dialect, they do not 
/ feel offended or insulted, but rather 
}feel good while in Owase. If one 
were to ask why, three reasons 
could be given: 
1. The people of Owase are more 
openhearted and frank than the 
a people in other areas of Japan. If 
| an Owase person is angry in his 
i heart, he soon shows it in his words 
of | and actions. But he is also quick to 
<i | show kindness and helpfulness. At 
of | sad movies people in Owase cry 
easily. During the recent showing 
of “Maria of Ant Village’’ — the 
story of a Catholic girl’s efforts to 
| help children in a village of. rag 
pickers, and of her illness and death 
E — practically all the people who 
1 saw the movie wept. 
. 2. The people of Owase are sen- 
| timental, sympathetic and easily 
4 moved. They really hate the bad 
men in the movies; they praise and 
remember the good men. At the 
| same time they are quick to take 
offense and become angry. 
3. The people of Owase are more 
free and easy — nonki in Japanese 
— than are other people in Japan. 
No matter what the problem is, the 
people here are not greatly both- 
ered. There is little distinction be- 
tween superiors and inferiors — all 
get the same treatment. This is a 
sign of a real Owasian. One who 
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does not act this way is recognized 
immediately as being from the “‘out- 
side.” 

I’ve found that the people in 
Owase are helpful and friendly to 
newcomers, but slow to admit them 
into the inner circle of their 
thoughts. It takes about two years 
to make a friend in Owase. 
~ The Sanket Shimbun, a Nagoya 
newspaper, published a study on 
the children of Owase. The report 
said that eighty percent of Owase 
children depend too much on others 
— have to be told to get up in the 
morning, to come in to eat, to go to 
bed. This includes almost one hun- 
dred percent of the girls. Sixty per- 
cent of the children are too short- 
tempered; ninety percent do not 
study unless urged. Sixty-five per- 
cent are quick to imitate their 
teacher, playmates or people por- 
trayed in movies. Threatening let- 
ters are a fad in Owase; for exam- 
ple: “T’ll kill you tonight at 9:35.” 
Seventy percent of Owase children 
do not obey their parents. 

he paper’s study went on to say 
that Owase children are over-de- 
pendent yet desirous of having 
their own way. It is so because most 
of their fathers are fishermen. With 
papa away at sea for months or 
weeks at a time, mama tends to 
overlove the children and pay too 
much attention to them. The chil- 
dren sense this, begin to depend on 
it, and want to dojust as they please. 

Since coming here I’ve found the 
people helpful and sympathetic. I 
hope that no remedy can be found 
for those two traits because they 
make it a pleasure to be a missioner 
in Owase. i) 
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Face Lifting. In 

Taichung, Formosa, 

a church needs new face 
brick. The ravages.of time 
have crumbled the old; 70,- 
ooo bricks will modernize the 
outer structure. How many will 
you buy at 1% cents each? 


It Takes Time and Money to educate 
a seminarian in Juli, Peru. 30 young men 
are enrolled for priestly study that requires 
10 years’ training. To prepare one boy for 
the priesthood costs $2,000. Will you share 
part of this expense? 


Catechists for Africa. The link in the 
chain between the Church and the pagan 
is the catechist. Can you afford $10 to sup- 
port one for a month, to keep the links 
strong? 


Twigs Today, Trees Tomorrow. 
Grade schools in Hong Kong need $40 a 
month, tuition for 40 students. Your gift 
can assure them a basic education, and 
will be returned to you a hundredfold, 
from God’s treasures. 


Will They Hear From You? A school 
in Korea has 30 deaf mutes enrolled. They 
learn to speak and to worship God at the 
same time. More want to enroll, but can’t 
afford $3 for board and tuition. Your gift 
will help. 


Cold Facts. Catholics at a mission station 
in Korea use a public building to gather 
for prayer on Sunday. Mass must be offered 
outdoors, and it’s cold. A chapel is needed. 
$1,000 will build it. Will you help? 
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Tools and Teachers are needed by a 
priest in Central America, to carry the doc- 
trine to pagans. Padre needs catechisms 
and catechists. Eager Indians want to 
learn about Christ; $100 will provide the 
basic tools. 


Trading Up to the Truth. In Taichung, 
Formosa, pagan homes have shrines. When 
they become Catholics, the shrines must be 
destroyed. Replacement is made with a set 
of religious pictures. Sets cost $10 each. 
Will you give a convert a set? 


Bursting at the Seams. A chapel in 
Peru is too small for the crowds attending 
Mass; 30,000 blocks will build a church; 
10 cents bys a block. Will you invest? 


No Place to Turn. Refugees arrive in 
Hong Kong, hungry, tattered and home- 
less. It costs $10 a month for one’s care, 
until he becomes self-supporting. Will you 
care for one a few days? 


Indians in Peru love Mary because she 
kept the Faith for them during priestless 
centuries. They want to offer prayerful 
thanks. They need 10,000 rosaries. Will 
you provide a few at 15 cents each? 


Donations to Maryknoll are deductible for 
Federal income tax purposes. Our govern- 
ment thus encourages you to help the mis- 
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oyfully, and with hearts filled with gratitude, 
we offer our prayers to the Holy Infant in the 
Crib at Bethlehem: 


We praise Him— because He is the Creator and 
Redeemer of all mankind. 


We thank Him—for giving us friends like you. 


We ask Him to bless and protect all those who 
are helping us. 

















Missioners in America 





Missouri today has 
more than 600,000 
Catholics in a 4-million 
population. There is one 
archdiocese (St. Louis), 
three dioceses, all with 








@ missionary tradition. 1. A mission among the Kaskaskia 2. As early as 1750, m 
Indians was begun by Jesuits near were traveling the state 


the present St. Lovis about 1700. French miners and trappe 





3. St. Louis City, named after 4. Vincentians arrived in 1818 5. The Archbishop of St. Le 
a canonized king of France, saw from France to begin St. Louis John J. Glennon, was create 
its first church erected in 1770. University and Kenrick Seminary. cardinal by Pope Pius XIl, 19 














